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Pushed by the rapid emergence 
and expansion of the communica- 
tions technologies America Is 
changing from an Industrial 
based to an information-based 
nation from a centralized to a 
decentralized society and frorn a 
national to a global economy. 
Our finan( lal and Industrial InstI 
tutlons are b<Mng forced tjy the 
exploding electronic technology 
and (hanging relationships with 
otht*r nations to reexamine their 
methods of operating. Business 
as usual Is no longer the order 
of the day These same forces 
combined with declining re 
sources and student enrollments 
are profoundly affecting our 
education system as It struggles 
to restructure to meet the needs 
of a changing society, new and 
more c ost effec tive delivery sys 
terns ways of learning training 
programs and assessment and 
evaulation technlc^ues must bv 
found to tx'tter prepare today s 
students to meet the scientific 
and technical challenges of the 
future. 

These events suggest how impor 
tant it Is to gather national data 
about educational achievement 
and to monitor changes in that 
achievement over the years. Since 
1969 the national Assessment of 
flducatlonal Progress inAf^P) has 
t)een responsible for that monl 
torlng. The Information nAKP has 
gathered offers all who are In 
terested In education an unprec 
ecJented opportunity to examine 
achievement In 1 0 learning areas 
to detect changes In level of 
achievement over the years and 
to apply the Implications of those 



changes to local and national 
educational policy. 

The national Assessment has 
proven useful to many different 
audiences. Its data are Integral to 
reports of the national Institute 
of Education on the status of 
education; 37 states have drawn 
upon the assessment materials or 
methodology In establishing their 
own. assessment programs; 
assessment data have been used 
to document educational In- 
equities and secure funds for 
their remediation; professional 
educators have Interpreted the re- 
sults and discussed their Implica- 
tions for currlcukim, textbooks 
and classroom practice; and 
countless districts schools and 
^ individuals have used national 
Assessment objectives as a start 
Ing point for the creation of per- 
sonal or local teaching objectives 
and assessment Instruments. 

fo continue as a useful national 
report card on the progress of 
American education, national 
Assessment, too, must respond to 
the changing needs of education 
and the nation. During Its forma- 
tive years. nAPlP devoted most of 
Its resources gathering baseline 
information on the education ac 
compllshments of the nation s 
youth and developing and standard 
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izing assessment procedures. 
Much attention was paid to ex- 
tending the breadth and quality 
of ihi' data collection, analysis 
and reporting. After 13 years of 
establishing political, technical 
«ind methodological credibility 
riAMP has evolved steadily from 
an idea into one of the most 
sophisticated and comprehensive 
educational measurement pro- 
grams in the world. Under the ad 
ministration of the flducatlon 
Commission of the States (fX S) it 
has: 

• Pioneered objectives-referenced, 
large scale assessment 

te( hnology 

• [k'veloped a comprehensive 
data base describing the skllls> 
kfiowledge and attitudes of 
American students In a wide 
range of learning areas 

• Pioneered the measurement and 
analysis of changes In oduca 
tion fHTformance 

• Significantly Influenced the 
development of state and local 
assi'ssment programs that 
h<we in turn, expanded the 
data base for monitoring out- 

( omes of education programs 
a( ross the ( ountry 

• Pioneered methods of measur 
Ing complex skills In reading, 
writing mathematics art 
(iti/enship science and other 
areas 



• Contributed unique Information 
atx)ut critical social Issues such 
as the performance of dis- 
advantaged youngsters, racial/ 
ethnic groups and language 
minorities. 

• Clarified education trends by 
describing detailed changes In 
higher- and lower-ordered (or 

basic ) skills 

• Linked performance data to 
future issues, such as the* 
emergent high technology 
economy 

national Assessment' Is now 
mature. Its massive data base on" 
student achievement is a national 
treasure. As the description of 
student achievement has t>ecome 
clearer. It has now t>ecome possi- 
ble to focus on the utility of the 
data, to expand the program s tech- 
nical services to states and others, 
to collaborate In various kinds of 
research efforts and to serve as a 
consultant and resource for the 
education community. 

Indeed, 1982 has been a year, of 
looking ahead for staff and 
others Involved with the program. 
Two revelws of national, Assess- 
ment (Measurlnq the Quality of 
Education, Wirt/ and Lapolnte. 
1981: On the Uses of ttie nation- 
al Assessment of f:ducatlonal 



Proqress S€*brinci and Roruch 
l<>Hi> cind the reevdiudtion of 
'^Af P throuqh the ( ompftitive 
awcird prcM rss have provided 
stdff the 'National Institute of 
tducdtion and the e<ju(ati(>n 
( ommunitv a relatively rare op 
portunitv to step t)a( K assess the 
state of education in the nation 
and ( onsidrr the future directions 
of 'National Assessment in irii 
provinc) education for all of our 
stu<lents 

rhos4* deter ruin in(i the road a 
mature ^/KtV will take should 
consider the past the pres^-nt 
and ihv future Wr tn'Meve thai 
the continued success of the ^ii 
tional Assessment will ultimately 
t>e measurc'd not only by the vol 
urne of <lata c oilec ted and the 



number of reports published, but 
also by the quality of servic es it 
provides to those individuals' who 
are responsible for improvinq 
ecJucation opportunities ancJ 
c|uality 

Robert Andringa 

tl.\v< utiur [)irr< tor 
Miu titlon commission of ihr 
\utrs 

Beverly Anderson 

Dim tor 

^aNona/ Assessment of 
fUiiu titioHiil /Voc/ress 

Philip Swain 

( hiiirprrson 

Assessment f*<)ii( if committee 
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I nmmissinn tif ihr Si,tirs r\4tm\t\r 



Mission of the national Assessment 



\Uv ^.itioMJl Ass<*ssmrrU of Mdu 
(<ili<)n<it Krcxjrrss is iUv first 
effort to improve education t>y 
providirKj (ontinucil < ornprrfien 
sivr \\nd (h pen<1<it)le n<iti<)n<il 
«i< fiievernrnt <1<it<i S<'< tion 4()5 iK) 
ol tfir (icner.il f (1u( ation Krovi 
sions A( t I S( \22\c) i\v 
s< rit)rs iUr '^.ition.il Assessment 
mission in this w.jy 

^ "^.iliofi.n AssessfTienl 
sImII ( olirt t .ind ri-j)()rt <il ledst 
urn r rvi rv llVi* V* «>^*» «is 
srssirm j)rt(<)frTi,iiu e of slii 
drnts .it v<in()us or (irdde 

Irvrls in r,H h of Ulf <lfiMS of 
rt .kIiik; v\ri(in(| .iru) rTiiiUuMTlii 
fi( s rt port p(-no<li( allv (I'ltj on 
< li.irxjt s in Knov\ ,in<l skills 
of Mud) s|u(t*'nls ovt r d pcfiod 
1)1 iirni < on(hj( I spec ul .isscss 
rnrnts of otiier rdtK (iliondl drtMs 
.IS Ifu- nrr(t for <i(J(litionjl n<i 
hon.il intorrTKition arises .ind 
provxjr tr( finu ,\\ ,issist«in( r to 
st.iti rtliK .ition.it <i(irn( it s dnd 
hi \t}( ,\\ 1 t1ti< <ition .KicrU ICS on 
tfii iisr ol "^.ilion.il Assrssriient 
ol>|i(tivrs prirn<irilv j)i'rt(iinin(i 
to tlH h.isis skills of i,*-,idin(l 
rn.it lum^ilK s arul ( orTirTUini( J 
tion .ind on rti^iKinti <orTip<iri 
Sons of su( h .iss* ssrtuXds will) 
llu n.ilion.il profilr <ind ( h.in(i<- 
<hit,i di V( lop*<l U\ the '^.ilionjl 
\*>srssinc lit 



In pursuinq this mission national 
Assessment: 

• C ()lle( ts and reports data on 
sfiort <Hid loruj term trends and 
patterns iri tfie ecJucation at- 
tainments of younq Americ ans 

• ( ondu( ts sfM*( iai <ind otfier 
studies to support ( urri( ulum 
planning ,ind polic y 
development 

• Kublisfies assessment ()t)je( 

fives exerc ises methodoloqU al 

studies policy p<^>ers and other 

helpful m<iterl<ils for <i v<irlety 

of audienc es 
*> 

• Provides tec hni(<il asslst<in(e to 
state and lo( al edu( <ition 
aqerK i<^s 

• Produces puf)li( use dat<i t<ijH's 
for se( ond<iry rese<ir( fi <ind 
analysis 

• lntera( ts regularly with st<ite 
and lo( al education aqeru ies 
( oncjress feder<il aqem les 
f)usiness and Industry national 
<isso( iations and other qroups 
to pl<i( e nAf.f information in an 
<ippropriate (ontext for action 




Highlights of Assessment Findings 



• Overall, students In the lowest 
performance quartlles (low 
achievers) realized greater 
gains than did those In the 
highest jxrrformance quartlles 
(high achievers). Among both 
high and low achievers, black 
students were more likely than 
white students to show gains. 



Many assessment findings pub- 
lished by the national Assess- 
ment in 1982 shed new light on 
performance patterns of grade, 
junior high and senior high 
school students and on perform 
an(e differences between various 
groups of students 

Previously published nAf;P reports 
showed that during the \\)70s. 
the overall pl( ture for reading 
jH'rformance was different than 
that observed for science and 
mathematics (jenerally the 
reading jHTformance of Amerk an 
, youtii Improved for young stu 
dents while teenagers tended to 
hold their grounc) 

Mathematical performance of 13 
and i7 year ()ld students declined 
during the M>70s while *>-year 
olds fx'rformed at nearly the 
same level from one assi'ssment 
(M*riod to the next Science per 
forman<e however stayed at 
^about the same level for 9 and 
13 year olds and dropped for 
I 7 year olds 

fiCtuUnq S( /rn( r dnd MathemiitU s 
Trends A Closer Look examined 
assessment data from a some 
what different perspective: stu 
dent [HTformance was arrayed In 
(Quartlles of achievement and ana 
ly/ed by age as well as by modal 
grade (The mocJal gracie for 
9 yearolds Is 4th grade: for 
I3 year olds Hth and for 17 year 
olds I Ith ) A sharper Image 
emerged of Where performance 
changes had occurred during the 
1970s and of which student 
groups realized performance 
gains and losses. 



although overall performance 
of blacks remained below that 
of whites. 

• In reading, both low and high 
achievers at age 9 Improved 
significantly, low achievers by 5 
percentage points and high 
achievers by 1,4 percentage 
points. Among l3"year olds. 
less able students improved 
their performance by 1.4 
percentage points, while 
academically adept Junior high 
students showed no change, 
neither high nor low achievers 
at the senior high level showed 
any significant changes In their 
reading skills. 

• Mathematics and scietKe per- 
formance of students In the 
bottom quartile did not 
change with the encouraging 
exception of 13-year olds, who 
Improved by 1.5 percentage 
[K)lnts In science. However, the 
mathematics and science skills 
of high achievers at all three 
ages declined, dropping by 2.5 
to 4.3 percentage points. 

• Both white and'black I7'year- 
olds In the I Ith grade and in 
the highest quartile suffered 
substantial losses in mathe- 
matics and science. 



Changes in 
Reading, Mathe- 
matics and Science 
Ferformance of 
Low and high 
Achievers During 
the 1970s 
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Declines 
4 3 2 



1 O 1 
9-Year-Olds 



Improvements 
2 3 4 5 




17-YearOlds 




Reading 

Mathematics 

Science 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Science 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Science 



4 3-21 01 2 3 4 5 
Change In Mean Percent Correct 

Low Achievers 
High Achievers 



'Reading jusrMmrnts wrrr conducted In 1975 and 1960: mathematics assesamcnts In 1975 
and 197B science aMessments In 1975 and 1977. 
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Heddlnc; Comprehension of 
Amerltan Youth Do theif Under 
stdnd What Theif Head^ complrtrd 
d siTi<»s jtJes( ribinq the results of 
thr M)79 80 rradinq <ui(J lllrra 
tun* «issessment [X'votrd to rr 
suits dbout"stu(Jrnts abllitU's to 
( ompr<'h<'nd wrlttrn works and to 
apply study sKiMs In rradlnq this 
r<*fK)rt also inc luded findlnqs 
about students p<"r(rptions of 
rtMdInq and th«*ir habits and (•x 
fH'ri<*n(<*s with rradinq Were arr 
somt* of thosr llndinqs 

• At all aqrs studrnts who road 
<)lniost rvrry day ^HTformrd 
hi(ih<'r on thr rradinq com 

. pr«'h<'rision rxrr( Isrs th<in 
thos«' who r«'portrd Irss (rr 
(ju«'nt spar«' tlmt' rt*adinq. 
Mow<'v«'r the ^H'r( rntaqrs of 
' studt'nts* who rrportr(J almost 
daily r«Mdjnq dec rr<isrd with 
aqo - 54'v« at m\v <> at aqt^ 

I :^ and ^y\^ at aq«" 17 

• At all aq<"s frmalfs ^n^rformrd 
abov«' and males ^H*rformed 
tH'low the national levels of 
fHTformance females also 
tended to read m^)re frequently 
than males In their spare time 
However ^H*rforman(e tended 
to be more similar for males 
and females who read the same 
amount in their spare time 
than for males <md females 
qenerally 

• WhIt'C students performed above 
the nation and black and 
Mispanl( students performed 
tx'low the nation at each age. 
However at each aqe black 
students who attend schools In 
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advantaged-urban communities 
performed closer to national 
levels of performance than 
black students who attend 
schi)ols in rural or in disad 
vantaqed urban communities. 




• At aqe 9 more time s^M^nt 
wat( hinq television tendecj to 
tH" positively assoc iated with 
achievement except for the 
heaviest watc hers (five hours or 
more). At aqe 1.^ jx-rformance 
Increased with amount of 
television vlewlnq up to the 
point of one to two hours then 
decrea.s<*d. At aqe 17, (H"rform 
ance decreased with amount of 
television watched. 

• At aqes 1.^ and 17 increased 
time sj>ent on homework tend 
ed to t>e associated with hiqher 
performance on the readinq 
comprehension exercises 
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Reading Com- 
prehension of 
Students Related 
to Television 
Viewing 



Changes in 
Reading Ferform- 
ance for Hispanic 
Students and the 
nation Between 
1975 and 1980 
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national 

Level 




■ 9 Year Olds 
O 13 Year-Olds 
17 Year Olds 




Afle 9 Age 13 



Hispanic Students 
nation 
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Ferformarne of tUspanU Students 
In Two national Assessments of 
HeaiUng shows thai althouqh 
riisp<Hil( students rejidinq per 
formdru o remains txMow the rui 
tioricil \v\v\ they have made some 
siqnific <int q<iins In rej(Jjnq from 
1974 to hW) Moreover the jH-r 
form<in( e q«nns .imonq MIsp.i ni(. 
youngsters at ai\e <)-.ind amoruj 
S4'verdl qroups of HIsp.inIc 
students ai eiqes \^ .ind 17 e^ 
(eed those of students n(ition<illy 
in (ert.iin iireas of reiuJinq 
jM*rforman( e^ f or instiHue 

• The jM'rforrn.inc e o^^^^TyT^r old 
Misp<ini(s improvecJ S ( om 
pared with a 2 f)'*<> improve 
ment for .ill 9 ye.ir olds ^ 

• Improvt'ment at <Hje w.is 
(greatest 1 5 on eKerc is<"S 
ass<'ssln(j literal ( omprehen 
sion 

• ^ine year old Mispani(s attend 
inq s( hools in ( ities of 
2(M)(KK) or more improved H 4 
per( entatje points 

• ThlrttMMi year old Hispanic s ^mt 
formance stayed <itK)ut the 
same tn-tween 1974 and 1979 
hlq ( ity I ^ year old Hispanic s 
Improved their jHTformance on 
literal comprehension exercises 
by S 9 j>oints 

• Seventeen year 6ld Mispanlc s 
jM'rformance also stayecJ atK)ut 
the same twtween assessments. 
Aqain hlq c ity students showed 
an Improvement this time in 
e^erc is<'s assessinq Inferential 

c omprehenslon 



At all three aqes HIspanics In 
the modal rade performed bet 
ter than those tH*lc)W modal 
qrade and improvecJ their ^x'r 
formance at a faster rate 

Students rrom Momes in WhU h 
tlnqlish Is not the [X}minant 
Language: Who Are They and Mow 
Well Ik) Theif Head? contributes to 
the national need for information 
about a significant number of 
stucJents: the blllnqual and multl 
llnqual a sometimes forqotten 
qroup of younqsters 

• StucJents from homes In whic h 
a lanquaqe other than Knqllsh 
is often spoken [0\ students) 
qenerally [H'rformecJ tx-low 
StucJents for whom Knqllsh is 
the cJomlnanl lanquqe (ML 
StucJents) on the 1979 80 na 
tlonal reacJinq assessment 

• l anquaqe cJomlnance has cJif 
ferent effects for [H'ople in cJlf 
ferent sc hools ancJ soc lo 
economic strata In qeneral C)l 
StucJents attencJinq advantaqecJ 
urt)an and private sc hcM)ls 
those cominq from homes wl^i 
many reacJinq resources ancJ 
leKcept at aqe 9) those who 
have a parent with j>ost hlqh 
school education ^H'rformecJ 
near at or above national 
levels. C)L stucJents attencJinq 
cJlsacJvantaqecJ'Urt).]n sc hools 
thosi' cominq from homes with 
few readinq resources ancJ 
those whose parents have not 

c ompletecJ hlqh sc hool \yvr 
formecJ c c)nslderat)ly t>elc)w 
their more acJvantaqed jM*ers 
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• Language dominance has dif- 
ferent effects for people of dif 
ferent ethnic/cultural back- . 

" grounds. White OL 17-year-olds 
performed atxjut a percentage- 
point below the nation and 5 
percentage points below white 
students foT whom English is 
the dominant language. 
Hispanic OL 17-year-olds per- 
formed 9 percentage points 
below the nation, just as 
Hispanic EL students did. 

• Over two-thilrds of the 17-year- 
old other-language-dominant 
students live in the^estern or 
northeastern region of the 
country, nine- and • 1 3-year-olds 
from other-language homes are 

' more evenly dispersed around 
the country although they are 



still more hepvily concentrated 
in the West. 

• While many other-language- 
dominant students are 
Hispanics, they are by no 
means the only OL students in 
the schools, and Spanish is by 
no means the only language 
sp)oken by OL students. 
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Achievements and Events 



ridtioridl Assessment s many audi- 
ences include the general public, 
state policy makers and program 
implementors. business and in- 
dustry leaders, ( urriculum 
qroups researchers, testing and 
assessment personnel and practi- 
tioners. To help these audiences 
improve edu( ation national 
Assessment produces many prod- 
U( ts lo make its findings 
methods and materials readily 
<iv<iilable: the periodic PiAfJ' 
ricivsictter spec iai reports and 
papt'rs tailored for spe( ific 
groups major reports on Vtu h 
<issessment da|a tapes summary 
leaflets learning area objectives 
sets of exer( Ises rejeast'd to the 
put)li( and technical assistance. 
Ihese are disseminated through: 
thjt* t:du( ation Commission of the 
States [)istributi()n Center the 
Superintendent ol [)ocuments the 
t .S. Cjovernment Printing Office 
the* t:du(ational Kesour(es Infor- 
mation ( enter (f.KIC ) and its 
clearinghouse system the Library 
of Congress news media and 
Congressional! briefings listings 
in directories artu les in educa^ 
tion journals workshops and staff 
presentations. In 1982 



• 36.000 publications were 
disseminated in response to re- 
quests for fnform'ation 

• Over 1. 000 staff responses were 
made to education institutions 
and organizations, members of 
Congress and Congressional 
committees, news media, 
business firms, community 
organizations, private citizens 
and students. 

• 5 PiAEF riewstetters were 
disseminated to over 36.000 in- 
dividuals and institutions 

• f) states— Connecticut. Maine. 
Michigan, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania and Wyoming— were 
provided direct technical 
assistance 

• 7 new public-use data tapes 
were produced, bringing the 
total to 32 

• 202 public-use data tapes were 
disseminated to researchers, 
principally at colleges and 
universities 

• 31 presentations were given by ^ 
staff to national, state and local- 
education organizations 



Products and 
Dissemination 




number of Infor- 
mation Requests 
for MAEF 
Materials. 1982 



looo 



1750 



1500 



1250 



1000 



750 



500 



250 




I 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 



tocal Coircges/ Individuals C6mmerclal Education SUte 
Schools UnlvcrsUics Organizations Local 

Oovemment 



Torelgn 



Mote: This Ully docs not Include the heavy volume of tetephone Inquiries, reports provided 
to schools participating In the assessment or reports provided for news releases. 
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Durinq 1982 the following 
publications were produced: 

• Heading Comprehension of 
AmerUan Youth: Do They 
Understand What They Head? 

• Performdnte of Hispanic " 
Students In Two fiationdl As-, 
sessments of Keadinq 

• Students rrom homes In 
Which Knqlish Is not the Domi- 
nant Languaqe: Who Are They 
and How Well Do fhey Kead? 

• Achievement and the Three 

K s: A Synopsis of national As 
^sessment Hndlnqs in Kead in q, 
Writinq and Mathematics 

• A ( loser Look at School Cutoff 
[)att:> and A( hievement 

• Keadlnq. Science and 
Mathematics A( hievement; A 
( loser Look 

• h'(hni(til Heport: Chanqes in 
Student Ferlormame by 

A< hievement Class and Modal 
Cirade 



• Standards and national 
Assessment: Synthesis of Seven 
Educators Responses to Ques- 
tions About the national 
Assessment s Role Relative to 
Raising Education Standards 

• national Assessment rindings 
and Educational Policy 
Questions 

• How Have You Used national 
Assessment Materials?, . , 
Responses Trom Six Educators 

• Writinq Objediues. 1985 84 
Assessment 

• Leaflets summarizing various 
results, reports and microfkhe 
to augment public-use data 
tapes for science, mathematics, 
reading and other areas 



Publications 




Surveys of students perform^ 
ance in mathematics and citi- 
zenship/ social studies were 
completed in May of I9B2. 
Kepresentinq the third assess 
ment of these learning areas 
the surveys will reveal chanqes 
in performance durinq trte 
l«>70s. 

The mathematics survey provides 
coveraqe of knowledqe skill 
understandinq and applications in 
su( h content areas as: numtx^rs 
and numeration: variables and 
relationships: shafx*, size and 
pK)sition (qeometry): measure- 
ment probability and statistics; 
tec hnoloqy and attitudes toward 
mathematics. The c itizenship/ 
soc ial studies survey provides 
measures of student achievement 



levels based on five broad goals: 
acquiring information; using 
information; interacting with 
others; understanding ways 
human beings adapt to, organize 
and change their environments; 
and undersllKiding the history 
and development of the United 
States. The first report on results 
of the^hird mathematics assess- 
ment will be released in April 
1983. Release of citizenship/ 
soc iai studies findings is planned 
(or ^lovember 1983. 




In H4 '^dtloridl Assessment 

will initiate intercJisciplinary 
assessments that measure com 
muni(atl()n skills thinkinq skills 
an<J development of basic know! 
edqe a( ross interrelated subject 
areas A(tivitJes related to the 
1.98.^ 84 assessment foe usinq 
on readinq anu writinq and their 
appli< ation a( ross the ( urri 
( ulum are well underway The 
l«>8S H() assessmt-nt will (over 
matht'mati( s s( ienc e and te( h , 
noUxiv Tour reasons underlie 
Uie move to intt qrated assess 
merits 

1 ( ornmunic ations skills 
ueadinq writinq speakinq 
listeninqi are inti-qral to 
learninq and usinq knowl 
edqe in any subject area 

2 Mastery in every subject area 
re(|uires learninq the prob 
lem solvinq and thinkinq 
skills 



3. There is high public and pro- 
fessional Interest in topics 
that span subject areas e.g. 
literacy (reading, writing) 
technological skills (mathe- 
matics science and computer 
literacy) and higher-order 
thinking and reasoning skills. 

4 The assessments will eabance 
subject area findings multi- 
ply potential analyses a1id ad- 
dress policy issues that trans- 
cend particular subject areas. 

What will such assessments look 
like? The following chart pre- 
sents an overview of the 1983-84 
assessment simplifying what Is 
in fact a massive and complex 
undertaking. ^ 



Assessment 
Development 
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Framework for 
Development of 
the 1983-84 
Assessment 
(Reading and 
Writing Across 
the Curriculum) 




Achievement- related variabics 

Student /home characteristics 
Student interests and habits 
Student academic background/ plans 
Curriculum and materials 
Teacher preparation and pedagogy 
Principal leadership style 
School structure and climate 
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national Assessment Staff and Administration 



The ridtlonal Assessment of 
t:ducdti()ndl Progress Is dd 
ministered by the t^ducation 
Commission of the States (tX S). 
f X S Is a ( ompdct of 48 stdtes 
and three territories dnd pro 
V Ides.serv l( e to stdte politic dl 
and education tedders to im 
prove the (juality of education at 
dll levels 

As of [)ecemt)er .^1 n>82 the 
'^Af:P staff totaled SI indudinq 
4S fuH time and (> part time 
staff Of the full time staff 14 
were rtiale and .^1 were feryiale 
Sixteen percent of the staff were 
minorities Most professional 
staff memt)ers have experienc e 
in echuation measurement and 
research procjrarTi ev.iluation 
curriculum and instruction 
statistics teac hinc) anc) or 
adrTiinistrat ion 



The riAEP staff Is responsible for 
overall project management, assess- 
ment development, data coH<^tion 
analysis. Information prcxiesslng, 
and utilization and dissemination of 
results and methcxls. The staff Is 
assisted by Research Triangle Insti- 
tute personnel, respxjnslble for 
sampling and field administration 
and Westinghouse Information 
Systems personnel responsible for 
printing and scoring of the assess- 
ment instruments. 

Staff receive technical assistance 
from various learning area ad 
visory groups. In addition two 
major committees advise staff 
on analysis and development 
proc^'dures: the Analysis Ad 
visory C ommittee and the fixer 
c ise [)evelc)prnent Advisory 
C OrTUTiittee. 




Distribution of 
national Assess- 
ment Resources 
by Expenditure 
Category. 1982 
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statement of 
Revenues, 
Unliquidated 
Obligations, 
Commitments and 
Unobligated 
FUnds for Fiscal 
Year 1982 
(January I — 
Decemt>er 31. 
1982)* 



Revenues 

rv ei unliquidated obligations 
APC carryforward 
nOICC carryforward 
Secondary research carryforward 
nAEP grant (revision *5) 
nAEP grant (revision *6) 
CCS cost sharing 
Publications revenue 
nAEP grant (revision *8) 
Total 

Expenditures 

Personnel compensation 
Transp«)rtatlon 
Meetings 
Kent and utilities 
Printing and duplication 
Communications 
Subcontracts 
Supplies and expenses 
Indirect cost 
Capital expense 
Total 

Unliquidated obligations and commitments 
linobllc^ated funds* • 
Grand Total 

•subjrc t tf) ( hdnqe when rv 1082 Uansai tlon^ and audit ddju-ilmenl^ 

• Mruiudcn the followlntj funds carried forward for fy \m^ acHvllle-» 

Annennment Policy ( ommlttee - 
Kt nearc h FrlarujU- InntiUite 
Public UM- daUi t.ij>rn 
Nine ellancDun 



$494,404 
21,341 
53,636 
17,607 
, 425,000 
3,455,000 
40,405 
48,520 
284,794 
$4,840,707 



$1,603,713 
180,192 
6,089 
208,777 
107,365 
63,640 
1,332,985 
130,210 
578,800 
141,706 
$4,3 53,477 

$238,045 
249,185 
^4,840707 

are completed 



$13 913 
21 4<X) 

194 895 
18 967 
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Assessment Folicy Committee 



The Assessment Policy Commit- 
tee Is charged by law wUh the 
overall responsibility for the 
desljjn and conduct of national 
Assessment. In addition to Its 
policy ma Kfnc} responsibilities, 
the (ommlttee reviews and ap- 
proves the Assessment s Internal 
budqet alio( a^ons and Its an- 
nual budqet requests to the na- 
tional Institute of Education 

^niK). 

The (ommlttee consists of 19 
memt)er«> I 7 of whom are ap 
pointed by the Education Com 
mission of the States with the 
advUe and (onsent of e(Ju( atlon 
t)usiness p()litl( al an(] lay 
orqanl/ations. The director of 
nir is a votlnq v\ offkio 
member of the ( ommlttee. A 
member of the national C ounc II 
on fldu( atlonal Research inc I'R) 
nir, s qoverninq body serves as 
a nonvotinq ex offU lo memt)er 
of tMllbt ommlttee. Tour non 
votlnq ( onsultants hiqhiy 
respected In the ecJucatlon and 
statistical c omrTiunities are ap 
pointecj by the committee to ad 
vise and assist In deliberations 
of ecjucatlon and statistical mat 
ters On elementary and secon 
dary school matters the APC Is 
asslslecJ by representatives from 
the n«itlc)nal Association of 
Klementary School Principals 
and the national Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

full ( ommlttee fneets three 
times a year The meetings are 
open to the public and the date 
and aqt^n da for each meeting are 
announced In Federal Register 
and In various education publi- 



cations. Minutes of the meetings 
are available from the riAEP 
offl^ies. The committee is cur- 
rently composed of the following 
indlvlduais: 

Philip Swain, Chairperson 
Past Director 
Kducallonal Relations, 

Training and Development 
The Boeing Company 
Seattle Washington 

June Oabler. Vice Chairperson 
Superintendent 
Woodhaven School District 
Romulus. Michigan 

V. Jon Bent/ v 
Director 

F'sychologlcal Research 

and Services 
Sears Roebuck Corporation 
Chic ago, Illinois 

Marettia Blac kburn 
Teac her 

Constable School 
Kendall Park, flew Jersey 

C larence Blount 
State Senator 
Baltimore Maryland ' 

Cjllbert Bursley 
President 
Cleary College 
YpsllantI, Michigan 

Wilmer Cody 
Su perlntendent 
ESIrmlngham City Schools 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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Assessment 
Pblicy 
Committee 
(Continued) 



Mary futrell 
Secretary-Treasurer 
national Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 

.Ji^imes Mablger 
Executive Director 
Minnesota Catholic Conference 
St. Paul. Minnesota 

John Mershey 
President 

Pennsylvania Board of 

Education 
Marrlsburg, Pennsylvania 

Barbara Klein 
Director 

national School Boards 

Association 
forest Cjrove Oregon 

(jerald Koch 
State Senator 
l.ln(oln riebraska 

Trudi Odbert 
re<H her 

Henry M. (junn fllgh School 
Palo Alto California 

Albert Quie 
(jovernor 

St Paul Minnesota 

Joe' Romero • 
Past President 

new Mexico Board of Education 
Espanola new Mexico 

• Trrni rxpiri'd Soplrrnbrr I 



Charlotte Ryan 
Past President 

Massachusetts Parent-Teacher- 

Student Association 
north Orange. Massachusetts 

Lynn Simons 

Superintendent of Instruction ^ 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Robert Sweet 
Acting Director 

national Institute of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Waiter TIce 
Vice President 

American federation of Teachers 
Yonkers. new York 

note n( rf< mombor lo be «ipp<>intr(J by 
thr nir [)iro( lor 
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Policy Committee Consultants 



(jrorqe Br.iln 

( ollrqr of tihu .ition 
W.ishinqton Stjtr I'nivrrsltv 
Piillrn«in VV<ishin(|t(>n 



f'r<)fr*»M)r ol !UJu( atioruil 

rsv< h<)l<)(iy 
Univi'rsity ol MInticsot.i 
St r.iul MInncsot.i 



J.inrt Ouon M.isholf 
Profrssor of hlom.ithrm.itlc s 
I riKcrsitv of ( .ilifornia 
\ OH An(|4'lrs { iiliforni.i 



M ill/ / iWm // rj/ > u 

11 ith K.ilt*h htit t lutUt n 

I lifMfrilf/f-f- ,l(/t lM)/ .ttui 

*>t nift t (iff^iW/.iMf 
Si ff Ml # •»# .!/# fi 

1 %%»H l.lff «t 



K.ilph Ivtcr 

Senior ( onsulLiiil 

S< ifnc f KfstMfc h Asso( iiilcs 

C hl( <i(}(> lllinoK 




s of Principals' Organizations 



hill M.imr)rl<k J^irnrs Korfr 

n.itlon.il Assoc l.ihon of ri.ition.il Assoc l.itlon of 

Mrmont.iry School Principalis Secondary School Prlnc ip.ils 

( .isper Wyomlncj Krston VIrqInl.i 
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Analysis Advisory Committee, 



J.inft [>k()n KIdshoff 
( halrptTSon 

Krofrssor of fMomdthrm.itU s 
linlvrrslty of ( dlifornid 
I OS Arujfirs C .illfornl.i 

Lloyd fSori(J 
f<rsr.ir( h Assoc l.itr 
linlvcrslty of Klttshur^h 
fMttshiirqfi fV rmsy I vdn Id 

[)dvl(1 fUlilln<|rr 
f'rofrssor of St»itlstl(s 
Unlvt-rslty of C dlifornhi 
ISrrkrIry C .illfornl.i 



Lyie Jones 

Professor of Psy< f]olo(|y 
University of florth Cdrolind 
( hdpel Mill north Cdrolln.i 

John TuKey 

Assoc Idte M^ecutlve Director 
hell L.ibordtorles Inc. 
Murrdy Mill Mew Jersey 




Exercise Development Advisory Committee 



Jac K ( Mcrwin C hdlrjHTSorr 
Prpffssor of f.cjtu atlornif"^" ^ 

(inlv4*rsity of MinrH*sot«i 
SI Piiul Minru'^oUi 

rfi(>rn«in f1()(|«in 
\)ire( lor 

t (Ju( 4iM(>n«il rrshnq ( rnUn 
tiniv4*rsitv of Wls( onsin 
Cjr^HMi fS«iv Wisronsin 



Jason Mlllrnari 
Professor of fidiu .illonal 

Mftho(Jolo<iy 
( ornell Dnlversll^ 
llha( a fyw YorK 



M)r "^l* fwin M <>M|ri« it frorii I hi 
tiinrtiilli ♦ lijiu riM J 
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Assessment 
Timetable 



z 



AsscMment 
Year 


School 
Year 




Special 
Assessments 


01 


I969-70 


Science Citizenship Writing 




02 


1970-71 


. Reading Literature 




03. 


1971-72 « 


Music Social Studies 




04 


1972-73 


Sclenci' Mathematics , 


^ 


05 


1973-74 


Career and 

Wrl tl ng Occu pational 
Development 




06 


1974-75 


Reading Art 


Basic Skills 


07 


1975-76 


Citlzenshtp/Soclal Studies 


Basic 
Mathematics 


08 


1976-77 


Adult Assessment 
Science (Health, Energy, 

^ Reading and Science) 


Basic Life 
Skills 


09 


1977-78 


Mathematics 


Consumer 
Skills* 


10 


^ 1978-79 


Writing Art Music 




n 


> l979-8d 


Reading/ Literature 




13 


1981-82 


Mathematics c5^'!^f o^^ll!^ 
Social Studies 




15 


1983-84 


Writing/ Reading 
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The national Assessment of 
educational Progress is funded 
by the national Institute of 
Education, 'Under a grant to the 
CdiJcation Commission of the 
States, lb is the policy of the 
Education Commission of the 
States to tal^e affirmative action 
to prevent discrimination in its 
policies, programs and employ- 
ment practices. 

The worK upon which this 
publication Is based was per- 
formed pursuant to Grant no. 
niE-G;80 0003 of the national In- 
stitute of Education. It does not, 
however, necessarily reflect the 
views of that agency. ' 



National Assessment 
of Educational Progress 



The National Institute 
of Education 
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